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ALGERIA. 29 May—President Auriol arrived in Algiers on an official 
visit. Speaking at a reception he announced that measures were being 
taken to provide an amnesty for Frenchmen found guilty of collabora- 
tion, not including traitors, informers, and torturers, and also for French 
Muslims who had not committed common law crimes. 


ARAB LEAGUE. 23 May—lIt was learned in Cairo that the Foreign 
Ministers of Syria, Iraq, and the Lebanon had agreed on a plan to 
reform the League which might lead to a federation of their three 
countries with, possibly, Transjordan. 

26 May—Azzam Pasha’s interview with Sir William Strang (see 
Egypt). 

30 May—lIt was learned in Cairo that Iraq had made clear that she 
would not remain in the League if Azzam Pasha continued to be 
Secretary-General. 


ARGENTINA. 31 May—Dr Cereijo, Finance Minister, and Sir John 
Balfour, the British Ambassador, announced that agreement in prin- 
ciple had been reached on a new trade pact to supersede the Andes 
agreement. 


AUSTRALIA. 20 May—Pacific Defence. Mr Chifley, Prime Minister, 
told Parliament in answer to questions that the U.S. Government 
would not at present commit themselves to a formal pact in the Pacific 
area though it was well understood that in certain circumstances 
certain U.S. facilities would be available to Australia, and Australian 
facilities to America. 

Dr Evatt in London (see Great Britain). 

26 May—A Bill was introduced to Parliament setting up a Commis- 
sion of three to build the Snowy River hydro-electric and 1.rigation 
undertaking (see p. 98). 

30 May—The Minister of Supply and Development announced the 
discovery of an extensive uranium field in the Hartz range area. 


AUSTRIA. 20 May—Dr Gruber, Foreign Minister, protested in a 
speech to the People’s Party congress against the continued occupation. 
This ‘occupation camouflaged as liberation’ must come to an end. If the 
Council of Foreign Ministers failed to reach agreement on Austria ‘we 
shall begin a new period by throwing over the present draft treaty’. 
Austria must claim the right to have her own army. If any of the Great 
Powers refused to withdraw, Austria would put the matter on the 
agenda of international conferences. The frontier question could not be 
regarded as an ‘open question’; any attack on the frontiers would be 
repelled with force. But the question of German property would remain 
open until the great Powers had reached an understanding. 

21 May—The People’s Party Congress passed a resolution embodying 
the main points of Dr Gruber’s speech. 

27 May—The Allied Control Council ruled that the formation of 
new political parties must remain subject to its approval. 
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31 May—It was learned that the Ministry of the Interior had banned 
the Nazi publication Der Tag, edited in Argentina by the former S.S. 
Col. Skorzeny, and had issued a warrant for the arrest of the firm dis- 
tributing it. 

1 June—The Minister of Transport stated that negotiations for re- 
opening traffic on the Danube in the Soviet Zone which had begun with 
the Soviet authorities a fortnight earlier had been postponed after three 
days and had not been renewed. 


BELGIUM. 19 May—The Regent signed a decree dissolving Parlia- 


ment. 


BOLIVIA. 28 May—Following on the news of the deportation to 
Chile of the secretary of the miners federation, Sefior Juan Lechin, 
together with other political, army, and labour leaders accused of 
plotting against the Government, riots broke out at the Patino tin mines 
in the Catavi region. Fifteen officials, including seven Americans were 
seized as hostages and two Americans were killed and two seriously 
injured. 

29 May—Federal troops attacked the strike headquarters in an attempt 
to recover the hostages. It was estimated that 100 strikers and fifty 
soldiers were killed. 

31 May—The Government declared general mobilization and a state 
of siege throughout the country, asserting that right-wing political 
groups affiliated with the strikers were attempting a coup d’état. They 
outlawed the ‘National Revolutionary Movement’, declaring that its 
leader, Victor Paz Estensero, who was in exile in Buenos Aires, was head 
of the plot. The Communist and Workers’ Revolutionary Parties were 
also banned. Troops seized control of the Huanuni mines and freed four 
foreigners. 

1 fune—Railwaymen called a general strike in sympathy with the 
miners. Fighting was reported between troops and the strikers, who 
were armed with machine-guns and dynamite. State Department 
announcement (see United States). 


BRAZIL. 21 May—Agreement between President Dutra and President 
Truman (see United States). 
26 May—Purchase of British-owned railways (see Great Britain). 


BULGARIA. 27 May—Writing in the Cominform journal, M. 
Kolarov, Foreign Minister, explained that M. Kostov’s disgrace (see 
p. 196) had been due to his mistrust of the U.S.S.R., which he had 
shown by attempting to withhold economic information from her. He 
had also violated the ‘collective principle’ in the party leadership by 
trying to decide important questions on his own. M. Kolarov warned 
all Bulgarian Communists to be on the watch against every manifesta- 
tion of anti-Sovietism, ‘the most heinous form of nationalist deviation’. 
31 May—Note invoking peace treaty (see Great Britain). 
1 Fune—U.S. statement on peace treaty (see United States). 
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BURMA. 20 May—Rebel headquarters at Nyaunglebin were reported 
to have proclaimed the area between Daiku and Toungoo a Karen State, 

It was learned that the Burmah Oil Company had paid over Rs, 
300,000 as ‘royalty’ to the White Band People’s Volunteer organization 
which was in control of the oilfield areas. 

22 May—Insein, ten miles north of Rangoon, fell to Government 
troops after the Karen garrison, including the Karen President, Saw 
Ba U Gyi, had escaped to the north. 

A Government communiqué reported that Government troops 
closing in on Daiku, seventy-eight miles north of Rangoon, had captured 
three villages and killed fifty rebels. 

24 May—The Army radio announced that special measures were 
being taken on the Chinese-Burmese frontier because ot large-scale 
Chinese guerrilla activity there. Guerrillas were approaching Sadon, 
thirty miles east of Myitkyina, and others were active in the neighbour- 
hood of Bhamo. 

26 May—It was learned that Daiku had been re-occupied by Govern- 
ment troops. An official communiqué stated that rebels had attacked 
Intagaw, in the rear of the advancing troops and had blown up a bridge 
on the Rangoon-Mandalay railway, only twenty-three miles north of 
the capital. The mopping up of Karen-held villages north of Daiku 
continued. 

27 May—The Army radio reported that Navy gunboats had shelled 
rebel concentrations in the Bassein area of the Irrawaddy delta. Govern- 
ment sources said that their troops had launched an offensive aiming at 
the recapture of Prome, 178 miles north of Rangoon. Spearheads were 
reported to be within three miles of Taikkyi, forty-eight miles north of 
Rangoon. 

31 May—The Army radio announced that Government troops had 
recaptured Taikkyi and that the rebels had been driven from the 
Gyobyu reservoir area—Rangoon’s main water supply. The broadcast 
also reported that repeated Karen attacks in the Bassein area had been 
repulsed, with heavy rebel casualties. 

Seven Communist leaders were arrested and ammunition was seized 
during a police raid on a house in Rangoon. 


CANADA. 29 May—Mr Mackenzie King, the former Prime Minister, 
announced his decision to retire from political life. 

31 May—Mr Wilson, President of the Board of Trade, spoke to a 
press conference at Toronto of his twenty-day tour which had enabled 
him to gain valuable information for British exporters and also to clear 
away some of the current misconceptions about British trading policies. 
He indicated that in order to close the dollar gap in Anglo-Canadian 
trade five main factors should be considered: an expansion of exports 
of British manufactures; an increase of exports from primary producing 
countries of the sterling area; the exploitation of invisible earnings; the 
establishment of more British branch plants in Canada, and the possi- 
bility of Canadian investment in the sterling area. 
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CENTRAL AFRICAN TRANSPORT CONFERENCE. 25 May—A 
preliminary conference, convened by Portugal, opened in Lisbon 
attended by delegates from Britain, Belgium, France, and South Africa, 
and by U.S. observers. 

31 May—lIt was learned that the delegations had reached agreement 
and decided to hold another meeting, including technical experts from 
the territories involved, on 1 October 1950 in Johannesburg. It was 
agreed to set up an interim Commission in Pretoria to be informed by 
the participating Governments of any changes in developments likely to 
affect goods in transit from neighbouring countries. 


CHINA. 19 May—lIn the Kiangsi, Fukien, and Kwantung border 
regions 20,000 Government troops were reported to have gone over to 
the Communists in a revolt led by Gen. Li-chien, a former Canton 
police chief. The Communists claimed the capture of mining centres 
south-west of Hankow and said that one Nationalist division and five 
battalions in this area had deserted to them. 

20 May—The Communists launched further attacks against Woo- 
sung, at the mouth of the Whangpoo. A Nationalist spokesman admitted 
the revolt of Nationalist troops in north Kwantung. 

The Legislative Yuan in Canton asked the Cabinet to seek U.N. 
mediation in the civil war. 

23 May.—The Communists claimed the capture of Nanchang, 
capital of Kiangsi province. 

Nationalist headquarters in Shanghai claimed that the Communists 
had suffered 50,000 casualties during the past ten days of battle for the 
city and that Nationalist forces were beginning to recapture a number 
of lost positions. 

Statement on the Amethyst (see Great Britain). 

25 May—Discussions between the U.S.A. and countries having 
major interests in China (see United States). 

Communist forces entered Shanghai almost unopposed. Nationalist 
troops began withdrawing towards Woosung. 

The U.S. Consulate in Canton advised Americans to consider 
evacuation. 

26 May—The Communists claimed the capture of Ningpo, a port 
200 miles south of Shanghai. 

Consultations between Ambassadors in Nanking (see Great Britain). 

27 May—Shanghai was finally occupied by the Communists. Gen. 
Lin Chang-yi, the Nationalist vice-commander, was reported to have 
surrendered with 40,000 troops after the collapse of his defence line 
along Soochow Creek. 

28 May—The acting President, Gen. Li Tsung-jen, was reported to 
have told a press correspondent that Canton would be defended as long 
as possible but that if a retreat were imperative the capital would be 
moved to the interior. 

29 May—lIt was learned that the Communists had established a 
military administration in Shanghai headed by Gen. Chen Yi. 

30 May—The Nationalist Government in Canton resigned. 
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CHINA (continued) 

The Shanghai Military Control Commission said in a statement that 
the People’s Government had adopted the policy towards foreigners 
recently enunciated by Mao Tse-tung (see p. 270). He urged them to 
carry on business as usual. A Communist newspaper in Shanghai 
announced the resumption of trade and shipping between Shanghai and 
the outside world. 

Two Communist columns were reported to have advanced to within 
fifty miles of Changsha, the important rail junction for Canton. 

It was learned that the Soviet Ambassador had been recalled for 
consultations. 

The All-China Federation of Labour meeting in Peking approved a 
propaganda programme ‘to consolidate the friendship of the Chinese 
and Soviet peoples’. 

31 May—Closing of U.S. Consulate in Mukden (see United States). 

1 Fune—Peking radio reported that Communist troops had taken 
Fenghwa, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s home town in Chekiang province, 


CONFERENCE ON PALESTINE. 19 May—It was learned that the 
Israeli delegation had been informed that the U.S. delegate on the 
Conciliation Commission was bound by President Truman’s pre- 
election statement that if Israel wanted to retain western Galilee she 
must make territorial concessions elsewhere to the Palestine Arabs. 

24 May—The Conciliation Commission considered the proposals put 
forward by the Arab delegates under which they agreed to accept the 
U.N. partition plan of November 1947 and requested accordingly that 
all refugees from western and central Galilee, the Lydda-Ramleh 
districts, and the Beersheba area should be returned immediately to 
their own homes. 

It was learned that Dr Eytan, the chief Israeli delegate, had told the 
Commission that Israel would accept the return of a proportion of the 
refugees but that the transfer must be made immediately owing to the 
arrival of large numbers of Jewish immigrants. None could be accepted 
after six months. The Arab delegations had declared that they would 
rather delay the settlement of the question than surrender their claim 
that the refugees were entitled to return to their homes. 

28 May—It was learned that the Israeli Government had informed 
the Conciliation Commission that they were prepared to accept the 
Gaza Plan. [This plan, which had been drafted by the Commission after 
conversations with the Egyptian delegation, provided for the ceding to 
Israel of the Gaza coastal strip, then occupied by the Egyptian Army, in 
return for the acceptance by Israel of about 500,000 Arabs. ] 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE. 25 May.—It was learned that the Council’s 
cultural committee had chosen Bruges as its seat. 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS. 19 May—The represen- 
tatives of the three western Powers ended their preparatory work for the 
conference. 
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21 May—Mr Bevin, Mr Acheson, and M. Schuman, the Foreign 
Ministers of Britain, the U.S.A., and France, met at the Quai d’Orsay to 
study a report of their experts. M. Vyshinsky, the Russian Foreign 
Minister, arrived in Paris. 

22 May—Mr Bevin, Mr Acheson, and M. Schuman held a further 
meeting. 

23 May—The four-Power conference opened. It was agreed that the 
agenda should be: (1) ‘the problem of German unity, including econo- 
mic and political principles and allied control’; (2) ‘Berlin, including the 
question of currency’; (3) ‘preparation of a peace treaty for Germany’; 
(4) ‘discussion of a treaty with Austria’. The Ministers decided that they 
would discuss Austria even if they were unable to conclude discussion 
on the German questions. A proposal by M. Vyshinsky that a peace 
treaty for Japan ought to be considered was opposed by Mr Acheson, 
who said that Japan was a matter for the Far Eastern Commission, and 
by Mr Bevin and the subject was dropped. 

24 May—M. Vyshinsky read a long prepared statement accus- 
ing the western Powers of having violated the Potsdam agreement. 
Rather than agree with the U.S.S.R. on the question of reparations 
they had embarked on a course of splitting Germany. The economic 
and political unity of Germany must be achieved by re-establishing the 
Control Council and the Berlin Kommandatura in their original forms, 
by setting up an all-German State Council on the basis of the existing 
economic organs in the eastern and western Zones, and by reconstituting 
an all-Berlin Magistrat for which further elections would be held. ‘The 
Ruhr which was an inalienable part of Germany should be under four- 
Power control and the neighbouring eastern and western States together 
with German economic representatives could be brought in in a con- 
sultative capacity. 

Mr Acheson said that it was disagreement on policies which had 
caused the split and that this would not be healed by the restoration 
of machinery. It was impossible to return to Potsdam. Great political 
and economic advances had been made in the western Zones, and the 
U.S.A. could not agree to proposals that would put the Germans back 
under Military Government. He would willingly consider the merger 
of all four Zones in a realistic way but not if the Russian reparations 
claims remained the same. M. Schuman and Mr Bevin agreed that 
there could be no return to Potsdam, the latter remarking that the 
British had been forced to organize their Zone in order to relieve them- 
selves of financial expense resulting from the Russian refusal to pool. 
A stage had now been reached in the economic and political develop- 
ments in western Germany which should be the starting point for 
future action. 

It was learned that Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxemburg had 
sent Notes to the Foreign Ministers of the three western Powers asking 
to be informed of the results of the conference and to be consulted on 
all issues of direct concern to themselves. 

25 May—M. Vyshinsky again pressed for the establishment of 
a German State Council under the authority of the Allied Control 
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COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS (continued) 

Council. The issues were simple. Four-Power control could not be 
considered less progressive than tripartite control and an all-Gerr-1n 
Central Council would surely be a step further forward to unity than the 
western zonal organs. Mr Acheson pointed out that tripartite control 
had only been achieved by common agreement among the three Powers 
on their objectives in the combined Zones. After quoting figures to 
show the U.S. financial contribution to recovery in western Germany 
and the amount of recovery achieved, he asked M. Vyshinsky for cor- 
responding facts about the eastern Zone. It could only be united 
economically with the western Zones if the western Powers knew in 
advance what assets and liabilities were to be accepted with it, and on 
the understanding that there could be no reparations from current pro- 
duction. He also said that the problem of economic unity was closely 
related to that of political unity. M. Schuman said that political unity 
was a matter of achieving identical political institutions in all Zones. 
Was the U.S.S.R. prepared to adapt the institutions in her Zone to 
those in the west? Mr Bevin said that there had been a tendency to 
confuse two kinds of unity—allied unity and German unity. The former 
could be achieved if the four Powers agreed that their joint controls 
should be limited to the field of security and to the fulfilment of 
Germany’s obligations towards the Allies. The latter was a question for 
the Germans themselves to decide independently, subject only to the 
reservations on security and German obligations. 

26 May—Inconclusive discussions continued, M. Vyshinsky 
reaffirming his desire for the restoration of unanimous four-Power 
control and for the establishment of a German administration, and 
adding that the principles of control laid down by the European 
Advisory Commission had not differed much from those of the Occu- 
pation Statute. He also criticized Mr Acheson’s picture of the economic 
recovery in the western Zones and produced figures to show progress of 
the same kind in the eastern Zone, which had been assisted by Russian 
deliveries of grain, fats, raw materials, etc. He refused to reply to re- 
quests for information on reparations, Soviet ownership of property, and 
other matters in the eastern Zone. 

27 May—M. Vyshinsky complained that so far he had been the 
only one to put constructive proposals before the Council; the other 
Ministers had done nothing but ask him questions. Mr Acheson said 
that it was necessary to ‘explore the regions of agreement and disagree- 
ment’. Although he agreed that the Control Council should be re- 
established if German unity was to be restored he did not agree that 
the principle of unanimity must prevail. In any case German unity 
could not be restored while the reparations question remained unsettled 
and while a foreign Power owned such a large proportion of German 
productive capacity. M. Vyshinsky replied that the Control Council 
should not have ‘exclusive powers’. The German State Council should 
have ‘important powers’ as well and might grow into an organization 
capable of bringing about the unity of Germany. The Control Council 
should be reconstituted on the basis of ‘agreed documents’ and on the 
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principle of unanimity but there might be changes of detail. He added 
that though he was ‘not one to yield easily’ he did not want to reject 
any suggestion which might be acceptable. But so far there had been 
no suggestions at all. 

28 May—Mr Bevin put forward the following proposals on behalf 
of the three western Powers: (1) German unity should be effected by 
making arrangements for the states of the eastern Zone to accede to the 
basic law of Bonn; (2) the eastern states must accept the principles of 
individual freedoms, freedom for all democratic political parties, and 
freedom of election, and the four Powers must ensure that these 
principles were carried out, including the prohibition of all political 
police; (3) a four-Power Occupation Statute should be enacted putting 
an end to Military Government and entrusting to the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Governments of the states all the powers of government 
except those reserved to the allies concerning, notably, security and 
German obligations. These reserved powers should not prevent the 
Germans from gaining increasing freedom of association with other 
nations in the economic and political, though not the military field; 
(4) allied reservations in the economic field would include provisions 
for the limitation or prohibition of certain industries and for the 
delivery of capital equipment as reparations. No reparations from 
current production would be required. Occupation costs would be 
determined on a quadripartite basis. Any industrial enterprise in 
Germany acquired by a foreign Power after 8 May 1945 would be 
surrendered unless its acquisition had four-Power approval; (5) quad- 
ripartite control would be exercised by a High Commission whose 
decisions would normally be made by majority vote save in exceptional 
circumstances to be mutually agreed. 

Mr Bevin said that the document should make clear that the western 
Powers were not trying to organize Germany in antagonism to the 
U.S.S.R., and further that, subject to the elimination of Nazism and 
militarism, they did not wish to punish the German people. M. 
Vyshinsky said that he appeared to be faced with a fait accompli. 

29 May—M. Schuman’s speech in Strasbourg (see France). 

30 May—M. Vyshinsky rejected the proposals, pointing out that the 
differences between the eastern and western points of view were con- 
cerned with fundamental principles and not merely with details. The 
Bonn Constitution had been drafted in secret in violation of democratic 
principles and without the participation of the German people who had 
been influenced throughout by open pressure by the occupying Powers. 
The federal form of government which had been imposed on them was 
designed to divide, not to unite Germany. In attempting to impose this 
order of things on the eastern Zone the western Powers ignored the fact 
that the Germans there had already drawn up a draft Constitution, as a 
result of popular discussion. The so called freedom in the western 
Zones had resulted in the persecution of the democratic elements and in 
the protection of those who had supported Hitler, whereas in the 
Soviet Zone “all but the Fascists enjoyed democratic freedoms. The 
Occupation Statute was an attempt to by-pass a peace treaty and to 
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continue the occupation for an indefinite period. The questions of 
reparations and of Soviet-owned firms in the eastern Zone were irrele- 
vant to the problem of German unity. Finally the proposals, with their 
attempt to substitute majority decisions for four-Power control, were 
contrary to Yalta and Potsdam and showed no willingness on the part of 
the western Powers to reach agreement with the Soviet Government. 

Mr Acheson said that the Bonn Constitution had been drafted and 
approved by the representatives of 54 million Germans and gave much 
greater responsibility to the people than M. Vyshinsky’s plan, which 
merely offered them an appointed board to deal with economic and 
administrative matters. The eastern Zone was simply being offered the 
chance of deciding whether they wished to adhere to it. In any case, 
there could be no going back on the Constitution in the western Zones. 
M. Schuman and Mr Bevin associated themselves with these views, 
the latter observing that reparations were intimately connected with the 
economic viability of a united Germany and that the question ought 
to be settled immediately. M. Vyshinsky repeated that the proposals 
were contrary to Potsdam. He also refuted a suggestion by M. 
Schuman that the Bonn Constitution was consistent with the Warsaw 
declaration on the government of Germany, declaring that there was a 
big difference between ‘Hitlerite decentralization’, for which Warsaw 
stood, and Bonn federalism. 

Appeal from People’s Congress (see Germany). 

Austrian Treaty. The four deputies, who had arrived in Paris, met 
to consider in what form to submit their reports to the Ministers. 

31 May—M. Vyshinsky continued his attack on the western Powers’ 
proposals. The Occupation Statute had no time limit and by reverting 
to a policy of occupying Germany indefinitely the western Powers were 
precluding the possibility of concluding a peace treaty. The Statute, 
like other of the bilateral and trilateral agreements, deliberately ignored 
the wishes of the Soviet Union. By violating the principle of unanimity 
laid down at Potsdam the western Powers showed their preference for a 
policy of Diktat, and the Soviet Union refused to submit to it. 

M. Schuman replied that the principle of unanimity in Germany 
had offered the Powers the choice between stagnation and separation. 
The western Powers had acted separately in the interests of the German 
people and had given them the opportunity of gaining their unity under 
allied control. Far from wishing to impose anything on the U.S.S.R. the 
western Powers were inviting the Soviet Government to join them in 
this task. 

A request for a hearing by the German People’s Congress, which was 
submitted by M. Vyshinsky, was rejected by the western Ministers. 

1 Fune—Before turning from the discussions on German unity, 
M. Vyshinsky declared that the Soviet Government was still in favour of 
setting up a central German Government. This Government should, 
however, be preceded by a German State Council and could not be 
based on the Bonn Constitution. It should moreover enjoy wider powers 
than those envisaged at Bonn. 
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Discussions on Berlin, the second point on the agenda, were initiated 
by Mr Acheson who suggested that preliminary talks should be followed 
by a secret session. It should first be made clear that the four Powers 
were all in Berlin by rights derived from international agreement going 
back before Potsdam, that they were all going to stay there, and that they 
must work out a system for unifying the city administration. The four- 
Power Kommandatura should be restored but it should be acknowledged 
that unanimity was not required for all its decisions, and that certain 
fields of administration were not international questions and required no 
allied control. Mr Bevin suggested that the Council should try to define 
those questions which required a unanimous vote and those which could 
be settled by majority voting. M. Vyshinsky agreed that the Komman- 
datura might transfer some of its powers to the Magistrat. He also agreed 
that the four Powers were in Berlin by international agreement; but this 
agreement laid down the principle of four-Power unanimity in the 
city’s administration, and if this principle were abandoned he saw no 
possible way of avoiding chaos. The three western Ministers expressed 
their disappointment at M. Vyshinsky’s uncompromising attitude. Mr 
Acheson remarked that the Soviet Minister gave the ‘unhappy idea’ 
that he did not want agreement and added that the agreement on four- 
Power Government in Berlin provided for joint, not unanimous, 
administration. Mr Bevin called for a more commonsense attitude to the 
problem and repeated his suggestion that the Council should try to 
define the fields in which unanimous and majority voting should 
operate. 

Austrian Treaty. The Council were informed that the deputies had 
been unable to agree on the form in which they should present their 
differences on the question of German assets. The three western 
deputies had therefore submitted a report. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 22 May—Two U.S. soldiers whose arrest was 
announced on 29 March were returned to the U.S. authorities on the 
German frontier after having been pardoned by President Gottwald. 

24 May—Archbishop Beran wrote a letter to M. Petr, Minister of 
Transport and head of the People’s Party, threatening him and others 
with excommunication if they took part in anti-Church activities. In a 
letter to the Minister of Education the Archbishop requested that the 
State should stop publishing the so-called ‘official Catholic Gazette’. 

25 May—Discussions between the Government and the Catholic 
Church on Church rights were reported to have ended. 

Speaking at the opening session of the Communist Party’s ninth 
congress in Prague, President Gottwald outlined a ten-point programme 
of which five points dealt with defence against reaction. He admitted the 
existence of an organized underground movement to re-establish 
capitalism and make war on the Republic. 

26 May—M. Slansky, Secretary-General of the Communist Party, 
addressing the Congress on economic questions, complained of low 
productivity, poor quality of output, and wastage of raw materials and 
fuel. He admitted that there was a resistance to Socialism among all 
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classes of farmers and said that Party members who questioned the 
establishment of producers’ co-operatives must be expelled. Over 107,000 
Party members had been expelled in the recent purge. He also said that 
it was a mistake not to promote non-party experts who were sympathetic 
to the regime. ‘We must not dictate, but win over and persuade.’ 

27 May—Dr Clementis, Foreign Minister, told the Congress that 
there would be no war because of the superiority of the forces of peace 
and because the war camp could not count on popular support. In the 
Far East the liberation movement of the peaceful masses was growing 
into ‘unconquerable bastions of peace’. After explaining that the 
country had not formed an alliance with France two years earlier 
because the French proposals would have weakened Czechoslovak 
security he said that such an alliance should provide for preventive 
steps against a revival of aggressive German imperialism, including 
‘automatic assistance in case of aggression not only from Germany 
herself but also from any ally .. . of an aggressive Germany’. 

28 May—M. Kopecky, Minister of Information, told the Congress 
that relations between the State and the Church were deteriorating as 
a result of Vatican interference, and accused the bishops of organizing 
political movements harmful to the State. He claimed the right of the 
State to administer all the schools and to direct education in the spirit 
of Marx-Leninist theory. 

It was learned that the Italian Minister in Prague had protested to 
the Government about the wide publicity given to a speech by Signor 
Togliatti to the Congress in which he was reported to have accused 
leading members of the Italian Government of spreading calumnies 
and lies about Czechoslovakia and to have termed them ‘wretched 
enemies of the Italian nation, who have sold themselves to foreign 
imperialists’. 

29 May—Dr Nejedly, Minister of Education, informed the Congress 
that the Government were issuing a decree to make attendance at 
State kindergartens compulsory for all infants in order to erase the last 
vestige of bourgeois morality. He also announced a purge of teachers. 

The Congress approved certain amendments to the constitution of 
the party including a system of probation for all applicants for member- 
ship. President Gottwald was re-elected chairman and M. Slansky, 
general secretary. 

Archbishop Beran wrote to the clergy accusing the State of ignoring 
constitutional guarantees and declaring that the Church could not give 
up its right to educate its youth. Repeating his recent threat to excom- 
municate any one who encouraged anti-Church activities he forbade 
Catholics to associate with the ‘Catholic Action’ organization which 
he said was being formed by the People’s Party, and denounced the 
Communist-sponsored press. 

31 May—An article in the Catholic Clergy Gazette stated that during 
the negotiations the previous summer between the National Front 
and the Catholic Church the Government had offered to exempt 
Church schools from nationalization so long as they did not show any 
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‘anti-State tendency’, and to pay all Church material expenditure and 
contribute towards the salaries of priests. But the negotiations had been 
broken off by the Church representatives and although discussions had 
been reopened in February they had had no results. 


DIPLOMATIC CONFERENCE ON THE RED CROSS CON- 
VENTIONS. 1 Fune—The French delegate proposed that a committee 
of thirty mediators of high moral and spiritual standing should be 
elected in case an atomic war should leave no State neutral. 


EGYPT. 19 May—Mr Bevin on Nile project (see Great Britain). 

22 May—The Chief of the Cairo police announced that many 
arrests had been made after the discovery of a large-scale terrorist 
revolutionary organization. Conspirators included members of the 
Muslim Brotherhood. 

25 May—Sir William Strong, British Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, arrived in Cairo from Benghazi for a short visit. 

26 May—Sir William Strang had interviews with Abdul Hadi 
Pasha, Prime Minister, and Azzam Pasha, Secretary-General of the 
Arab League, and was later received by King Farouk. 

30 May—British protest about interference with shipping in Suez 
Canal (see Great Britain). 

1 June—Israeli protest against interference with shipping in Suez 
Canal (see Palestine). 

Foreign Minister’s meeting with Mr Bevin (see France). 


EIRE. 21 May—Mr MacBride, Minister for External Affairs, issued a 
statement criticizing the British Government for introducing the 
Ireland Bill only twenty-four hours after Dublin had been notified, 
without first holding consultations with the Irish Government as agreed 
in October and November 1948, and for withholding the text of the Bill 
until after its introduction. 

Mr Costello, Prime Minister, speaking at Monaghan Town, de- 
manded the return to Eire of Tyrone, Fermanagh, South Armagh, and 
Londonderry City as a first instalment of her rights. He said that 
Ulster’s position represented a ‘mockery of democracy’. 

Mr Dillon, Minister of Agriculture, said that the enactment of the 
Ireland Bill was ‘the classic spectacle of a Radical Government in 
England being tricked by the Tories’. 

25 May—Mr MacBride told the Dail that during discussions with the 
British Government the previous autumn concerning the repeal of the 
External Relations Act, agreement had been reached as to the con- 
sequential steps to be taken by both Governments, and there had been a 
clear understanding that both Governments would maintain close 
consultation concerning these steps. But the British Government had 
at no stage informed or consulted the Irish Government about the 
clause of the Ireland Bill relating to Northern Ireland, nor had the text 
of the Bill been made available to them until it was introduced. Mr 
Attlee’s statement (see Great Britain). 
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FINLAND. 19 May—President Paasikivi pardoned ex-President Ryti, 
who had been condemned by the war guilt tribunal on 21 February 
1946 to ten years’ imprisonment. 

22 May—President Paasikivi pardoned the war-time Premier, M. 
Tanner, and the war-time Finance Minister, M. Linkomies, who had 


been imprisoned in 1945. 


FRANCE. 19 May—It was announced that M. Francois Poncet had 
been appointed to be the French High Commissioner in Germany. 

20 May—The Government accorded de jure recognition to the State 
of Israel. 

Budget. The Government announced that in order to meet an 
expected deficit of 83,100 million francs they proposed to make a 
reduction of 35,600 million francs on military expenditure, the civil 
estimates, and the railways, and to obtain 47,500 million francs on new 
revenue consisting mainly of an increase in the price of petrol and fuel 
oil, together with the removal of rationing. 

22 May—Indo-China. The National Assembly approved by 351 
votes to 209 the measures to end the colonial status of. Cochin-China. A 
proposal for U.N. supervision of the Indo-Chinese elections was rejected. 

24 May—A report published on two years’ progress in economic 
recovery under the Monnet plan said that the policy of modernization 
and equipment had done much for industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment. Industrial recovery had been more rapid than after the first World 
War, and agricultural production had almost reached the 1939 level. 
Inflation had been successfully checked. Although Marshall Aid and 
increased exports to the U.S.A. had decreased the dollar deficit to 
80 per cent of the 1947 figure, this deficit still represented 65 per cent 
of the total deficit in foreign trade. The deficit in other currencies had 
increased during 1948, and special efforts would have to be made to 
develop exports to creditor countries by means of increased productivity. 

It was learned that an agreement had been made with Yugoslavia 
for the exchange of about £6 million worth of goods during the current 
year. Agreement was also reached on a programme of trade for the 
following five years. 

27 May—M. Pflimlin, Minister of Agriculture, speaking in Stras- 
bourg, accused Britain and other European countries of impeding the 
development of intra-European trade by following a policy of bilateral 
trade deals. The principle of European economic co-operation was not 
being brought into effective action. The only way to make Europe a 
living economic reality was to end the system of controlled foreign trade. 

28 May—The annual congress of the M.P.P. in Strasbourg elected 
M. Bidault, formerly Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, as president 
of the party. 

29 May—M. Schuman said in a speech to the M.R.P. congress that 
the Russian plan for Germany put forward at the Paris Conference 
was a ‘fragmentary proposal . . . no more than a modus vivendi’. There 
would be no return to Rapallo. France wanted to solve the German 
problem in the interests of Germany and not in terms of another 
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country. The Government thought that Germany had developed 
sufficiently for her democratic experiment to be extended to the whole 
country. He would have preferred a confederation of German states 
‘but the machinery of nations does not allow any turning back’. 

The Congress passed a unanimous resolution declaring that it would 
not allow the formation of a Government ‘with another majority which 
is desired in certain Conservative quarters’. 

President Auriol in Algiers, and his promise of amnesty for political 
prisoners (see Algeria). 

1 June—Mr Bevin, British Foreign Minister, who was in Paris for the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, had an interview there with Khashaba 
Pasha, the Egyptian Foreign Minister. 


GERMANY. 19 May—Berlin. The road transport situation remained 
very confused. An official of the German Economic Commission stated 
that according to an interpretation of the Soviet order of g May, 
raising the restrictions, the Helmstedt road was to be used exclusively 
for the transport of supplies of the occupying Powers. A British official 
statement said that, in view of the mounting confusion, German firms 
in the west were growing doubtful as to the practicability of continuing 
this road traffic. The representatives of the three western Powers 
protested to Gen. Chuikov, the Soviet Military Governor, against the 
hold up which was a violation of the New York agreement. Later some 
of the lorries were allowed to proceed from Marienborn. 

Appointment of French High Commissioner (see France). 

The City Assembly received a delegation from the Frankfurt Econo- 
mic Council. The Allies’ occupation Statute for the city was adopted. 

20 May—West German Constitution. The basic law was ratified by 
Hesse, Lower Saxony, North Rhine-Westphalia, Schleswig Holstein, 
and Bremen. Bavaria rejected it but decided to consider it binding if 
it were accepted by a majority of the west German states. 

First meeting of Ruhr Authority (see Great Britain). 

Berlin. Lorries continued to pass through Marienborn though the 
Soviet licensed press reaffirmed the restrictions contained in Gen. 
Chuikov’s order of 9 May. 

21 May—Berlin. Railway workers living in the western sectors came 
out on strike following the refusal of the Soviet-controlled railway 
directorate to pay their wages in western marks. Fighting broke out at 
many points between the strikers and armed railway police from the 
eastern Sector, who, with members of the Communist trade union 
federation and of the Free German Youth, tried to run the trains. Gen. 
Kvashnin, the Soviet transport chief, was rescued from an angry crowd 
at Templehof station by western Sector police. He called on the 
western Powers to stop the fighting which was endangering Soviet 
communications. Gen. Howley, the U.S. Commandant, said that 
‘strikes are a legitimate prerogative of trade unions’. U.S. military police 
or troops would only be called out ‘in cases involving very serious 
rioting, which could not be controlled by the German police or serious 
disorders involving allied personnel’. 
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22 May—Berlin. Most of the western stations were occupied by the 
eastern Sector railway police and by the ‘people’s police’ who had been 
brought in from the Soviet Zone. Violent struggles took place at the 
Charlottenburg station where shots were fired, and which changed 
hands several times. The U.G.O. issued a statement reaffirming its 
determination to continue the strike until its demands had been met. 

West German Constitution. It was learned that Wiirttemberg- 
Hohenzollern had ratified the basic law. 

23 May—Berlin. A request by the western City authorities that, in 
view of the rising tension, Reichsbahn property throughout western 
Berlin should be put under the exclusive control of the western ( Stumm) 
police was refused by the three western Commandants whosaid, however, 
that they would authorize active intervention by the police president 
as and where law and order were not being actively maintained. Follow- 
ing an affray at the Zoo station in the British Sector when a striker was 
shot dead by the ‘people’s police’ the British authorities gave orders 
for the Stumm police to take over the station. This was effected without 
opposition from the eastern police. 

Gen. Kotikov, the Soviet Commandant wrote to the western Com- 
mandants seeking to throw responsibility for the disorders on to the 
western police. 

West German Constitution. The Constitution was signed at Bonn, 
in the presence of the three deputy Military Governors, by all the 
members of the Parliamentary Council, except the two Communists, 
and by the Premiers of the eleven Lander, the presidents of their Land 
Parliaments, and three representatives of the city of Berlin. Dr 
Adenauer, president of the Parliamentary Council, formally promul- 
gated the Constitution and announced that the Republic would be in 
existence from midnight. 

Four-Power Conference (see Council of Foreign Ministers). 

Berlin. Gen. Dratvin, the Russian deputy Military Governor, replying 
to the British deputy Military Governor’s protest of 19 May said that 
any transport delays were due to irregularities in making out the necessary 
documents. He asked Gen. McLean to take steps to end the ‘abnormal 
position’. 

24 May—Berlin. The British and U.S. Commandants replied to Gen. 
Kotikov’s letter refuting his allegations about the Stumm police and 
referring to the unjustified and provocative action in drafting large 
numbers of additional Reichsbahn police into the western Sectors where 
they had exceeded their duties, and been ‘guilty of extreme brutality’. 
The two Commandants also wrote to Herr Kreikemeyer, president of 
the Reichsbahn, insisting on the withdrawal from their Sectors of all the 
excess Reichsbahn police. By the evening most of them had left. 

25 May—Dismantling. Workers demonstrated at two factories near 
Gelsenkirchen which were scheduled for dismantling. 

Berlin, Gen. McLean sent a second letter to Gen. Dratvin giving 
details of the new traffic restrictions and requesting their withdrawal. 
A British official statement was issued commenting on this exchange of 
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letters and charging the Soviet Military Government with following a 
policy of obstruction which amounted to a breach of the New York 
agreement. A special bulletin was also issued listing the new Soviet 
restrictions under nine main headings. 

The Soviet-licensed news agency reported that the Reichsbahn 
directorate was prepared, if the strikers returned to work, to offer to pay 
them 10 marks of weekly wages and a corresponding proportion of 
monthly salaries in western currency until a final settlement was 
reached. The strikers would not be victimized. 

Gen. McLean protested to Gen. Dratvin about the flight that morning 
of Soviet planes over the Gatow airfield. 

A committee of eleven, representing the Bonn Parliamentary Council 
and the west German Lander, was set up at Bonn to put the west German 
case to the Council of Foreign Ministers should it be asked to do so. 

26 May—Berlin. 'The strike continued. A British spokesman said that 
the railway workers were standing by their three original demands— 
payment in western currency, reinstatement of men dismissed without 
proper reason by the Reichsbahn directorate, and the recognition of the 
U.G.O. 

Railway transport from the west was dislocated. During the past 
forty-eight hours only seven trains had reached Berlin from the west and 
about thirty-one were either stationary or moving slowly eastward from 
Helmstedt. British transport officials reported that the railway authori- 
ties in the Russian Zone had reduced by two-thirds their acceptance of 
train traffic from western Germany to Berlin. 

Erich Koch, the former Gauleiter of East Prussia, was arrested in 
Hamburg where he had been living under an assumed name since 1945. 

27 May—Berlin. The Russian representative at the Air Safety 
Centre notified the British and U.S. representatives that the Soviet 
Army’s summer manoeuvres which were about to begin would include 
flying and anti-aircraft exercises in part of the Hanover-Berlin air 
corridor. A formal objection was lodged immediately and Gen. McLean 
wrote a letter of protest to Gen. Dratvin. 

Railway traffic from western Germany was almost paralysed. The 
Russian authorities at Magdeburg announced that they would receive 
no further traffic from the west until further notice. Because of the 
congestion on the lines the British and U.S. authorities temporarily 
cancelled their passenger trains to and from the city. 

The president of the Reichsbahn announced that from 1 June all 
railway tickets issued in the western Sectors would be paid for in western 
marks and that in consequence 60 per cent of the railwaymen’s wages 
could be paid in western currency. The railwaymen’s trade union 
rejected the offer since it did not meet their full demands. 

28 May—lIt was learned that negotiations for inter-zonal trade 
which had been taking place at Frankfurt between the Economic 
Council there and delegates from the eastern Zone Economic Com- 
mission had been broken off. A statement issued by the Economic 
Council said that a proposal by the eastern delegates to conclude a 
barter agreement, valid to the end of the year, had been rejected since 
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there could be no basis for accounting until agreement on the exchange 
rate had been reached by the four-Power Commission in Berlin. The 
west German counter-proposal to permit unrestricted exchange of 
goods during the interim period had been rejected by the Soviet Zone 
delegates because it could not be reconciled with the economic planning 
system in force in the eastern Zone. 

U.S. Zone. It was announced in Frankfurt that from 1 July almost 
all allied civilians in the Zone not accredited to the U.S. Army would 
go on the German economy, paying the Germans in Deutschmarks for 
all their facilities and becoming subject to German regulations for 
aliens. 

29 May—Berlin. The British authorities published a letter from Gen. 
Bourne, the British Commandant, to Herr Kreikemeyer, refuting the 
latter’s allegation that interference by western Sector police was pre- 
venting the railwaymen from carrying out their duties, and asking him 
to provide particulars of the alleged incidents. He also said that the 
situation would continue until the men’s legitimate grievances had been 
satisfied and expressed his concern that although the grievances dated 
back for more than two months, Herr Kreikemeyer had made no 
attempt to negotiate with the strikers’ representatives. 

People’s Congress. The Third People’s Congress opened in Berlin. 
Herr Pieck, the president and joint chairman of the Socialist Unity 
Party, said that Mr Bevin’s proposals at the Paris Conference made a 
mockery of the wishes of the German people. Other speakers called 
for the withdrawal of all occupation forces. It was announced that Herr 
Reiman, the Communist leader in western Germany, had been returned 
to custody to complete his sentence suspended on 12 February. It was 
agreed to send a telegram to the British Military Government requesting 
his immediate release. 

30 May—Berlin. Professor Reuter, Lord Mayor, invited Herr 
Kreikemeyer to send representatives to meet him on 1 June to discuss 
means of ending the strike. An invitation to the western railwaymen’s 
trade union to attend the meeting was accepted, their chief representa- 
tive declaring that in addition to their original three demands the 
strikers would now require the removal of Herr Kreikemeyer. 

It was learned that the railway hold-up between Berlin and the west 
had forced the bizonal rail authorities to stop the loading of Ruhr coal 
and perishables for Berlin. The suspension of military passenger 
services was being continued. 

Four-Power discussions on the resumption of inter-zonal trade were 
continued. 

People’s Congress. The Congress appointed a delegation of twenty- 
two to seek a hearing by the Council of Foreign Ministers, and approved 
an appeal to the four Powers to re-establish German unity and con- 
clude a peace treaty with Germany. The Constitution for Germany 
drawn up by the People’s Council was adopted with one dissenting role. 
The new People’s Council was elected. 

West German Constitution. It was learned that the three Military 
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Governments had approved the electoral law subject to some minor 
amendments. 

It was learned that a one-year trade agreement for £8 million had 
been signed between western Germany and Portugal. 

31 May—Berlin. Herr Kreikemeyer rejected Professor Reuter’s medi- 
ation offer as ‘superfluous’, declaring that only the F.D.G.B. (the Com- 
munist-sponsored trade union) was entitled to act for the railwaymen. 
Professor Reuter replied that he regretted that the strike could not be 
ended and that he reserved to himself the right to take further action. An 
agreement was signed between the Reichsbahn directorate and the 
F.D.G.B. under which the Reichsbahn undertook to pay up to 60 per cent 
of the men’s wages in western marks, pending a settlement of the cur- 
rency problem, and an even higher percentage if its own receipts in west- 
ern marks were increased. It also promised not to take reprisals against 
the strikers. The two parties further agreed to restore the normal train 
services the following day. The Magistrat was charged with responsi- 
bility for the situation owing to its refusal to exchange the workers’ 
eastern marks for western marks. 

Bizone. Gen. Hays, U.S. deputy Military Governor, announced that 
agreement had been reached with the British Military Government on 
the disposal of the I.G. Farben combine. The first of the three units in 
the U.S. Zone would shortly be put up for sale. He also announced the 
appointment of twelve German trustees for the steel industry pending 
a decision by the German Parliament on its future ownership. 

It was learned that the British authorities had rejected Russian 
requests to be allowed to inspect ‘German enterprises’ in the British 
Zone. 

Dismantling. The chairman of the miners’ trade union in the western 
Zone, Herr August Schmidt, sent a telegram to the Council of Foreign 
Ministers protesting against dismantling of plants used for the processing 
of coal. The latest orders had caused extraordinary excitement among 
the miners, and the trade union would not take responsibility for 
‘complications’ that might arise from the ‘tense situation’. At Gelsen- 
kirchen-Horst between 2,000 and 3,000 people demonstrated against the 
dismantling of the local synthetic petrol plant. Speakers included repre- 
sentatives of the trade unions, the Landtag of North Rhine-Westphalia, 
and the Churches. 

Berlin. Gen. Dratvin wrote to Gen. Hays alleging that the strike 
leaders in the U.S. Sector organized ‘bands of diversionists and rowdies. 
who destroyed railway buildings . . . and terrorized workers and 
employees’. He also asked for the immediate cancellation of the U.S. 
Commandant’s order that the western police should restore law and 
order at the stations. 

1 Fune—West German Constitution. The Premiers of the eleven 
Lénder meeting in Frankfurt accepted the modifications in the elec- 
toral law suggested by the Military Governors and made counter- 
suggestions which included provisions aiming at eliminating splinter 
parties. These suggestions were later approved by the three Military 
Governors, subject to confirmation by the French Government. 
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Appointment of British High Commissioner (see Great Britain). 
Mr Mayhew on traffic between Berlin and the west (see Great Britain). 


GREAT BRITAIN. 19 May—Nile project. Mr Bevin told the Com- 
mons that agreement had been reached with the Egyptian Government 
on the construction of a dam at Owen Falls in Uganda for the pro- 
vision of hydro-electric power and for the control of the waters of the 
Nile. The Egyptian Government had voted £4,500,000 for the scheme 
and it would cost the Uganda Government about £7,500,000 as a 
preliminary payment. The Egyptian Government would welcome the 
co-operation of the Sudan in the projects under consideration for the 
control of the Nile (see p. 103). 

Japanese War Crimes. Replying to a debate in the Lords, the Lord 
Chancellor said that the Far Eastern Commission had decided on 24 
February last that there should be no further international military 
tribunals, and had recommended that all minor war crimes trials should 
be decided by the end of May 1949. The Supreme Commander in Japan 
had reviewed the trials and had awaited representations from various 
countries before confirming them. He (the Lord Chancellor) saw 
no reason to doubt the fairness of the trial of Shigemitsu (the former 
Foreign Minister) or the others, and neither he nor the Government 
would do anything to initiate a review of the sentences. 

20 May—Germany. The International Authority for the Ruhr held its 
first meeting in London and appointed M. Georges Kaeckenbeeck 
(Belgium) executive secretary. It was agreed that the permanent seat of 
the Authority should be Diisseldorf. 

Dr Evatt, Australian Minister for External Affairs, arrived in London. 

Greece. M. Gromyko’s proposals in New York (see U.S.S.R.). A 
statement issued by the Foreign Office said that Mr McNeil had told 
M. Gromyko that he thought hostilities in Greece would end if her 
northern neighbours stopped helping the rebels. He had also said that 
the Government would not intervene in affairs which were the close 
concern of the Greek Government and that there could be no negotia- 
tions in a matter of vital domestic interest to the Greek Government 
behind the back of that Government; that the representatives of the 
Greek rebels could in no way be regarded as a Government; and that 
the three Powers ought not to cut across functions with regard to 
Greece being undertaken by the United Nations. The statement also 
said that Mr McNeil had undertaken to report the Russian proposals to 
the Foreign Secretary but that no further meetings had been arranged. 

21 May—In a letter to The Times Lord Templewood denied the truth 
of Gen. Franco’s allegations that the war-time Government had made 
certain specific pledges to Spain (see p. 330). 

Statements on Ireland Bill (see Eire). 

22 May—Sir William Strang in Tripoli (see Libya). 

Mr Williams, Minister of Agriculture, said at Uttoxeter that in the 
event of the Government’s re-election, his party pledged itself not to 
nationalize land. 
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23 May—It was learned that Gen. Nye, High Commissioner for 
India, had arrived in London for consultations. 

China. The Financial Secretary to the Admiralty told Parliament 
that the officers and men on board the Amethyst were still safe and 
were not being molested. 

25 May—Exchange of Notes with U.S.S.R. (see U.S.S.R.). The 
Foreign Office published details of the events leading up to the British 
Ambassador’s protest. The systematic persecution of Russian members 
of the Embassy staff was inhumane and was seriously impeding the 
Embassy’s work. The refusals and delays in granting visas to British 
officials had created further difficulties. 

Sir William Strang in Cairo (see Egypt). 

Malaya. Mr MacDonald, Commissioner-General for South East 
Asia, said in a statement in London that the situation in Malaya had 
steadily improved since December owing to the successful action by the 
police, troops, and airforce, and the failure of the terrorists to get any 
support from the people in the country, including the Chinese popula- 
tion. The strength of the armed terrorists had been reduced by half to 
less than 3,000 and their main forces were retreating into the jungle. 
The Communist movement was largely alien. Out of the 1,001 terrorists 
killed or captured since June 1948, 955 had been Chinese, 24 Malay, 
8 Indonesians, 7 Indians, 2 Siamese, and 5 others. The economic life of 
the country had not been seriously interrupted and the production of 
rubber and tin had increased. 

Ireland Bill. Mr Attlee, Prime Minister, told the Commons in answer 
to a question that during the discussions with the Government of Eire in 
the autumn of 1948 an understanding had been reached that both 
countries would collaborate in maintaining jointly that they would not 
treat one another as foreign. This understanding had been carried out. 
It did not extend to the provisions of the Bill relating to Northern 
Ireland. Mr MacBride’s statement (see Eire). 

26 May—It was learned that under an agreement reached with 
Brazil the latter was to acquire the two remaining British-owned rail- 
ways in Brazil for about £14 million, payable out of blocked sterling 
balances. 

China. The Foreign Office announced that the Ambassadors of the 
U.S.A., Britain, and other western Powers had had informal consul- 
tations in Nanking on the problem of recognition of any future Com- 
munist Government in China. 

27 May—A short-term agreement was reached with Israel authoriz- 
ing the release of part of the Israeli frozen credits for purchases in the 
sterling area. 

30 May—lIt was learned that the Government had protested to the 
Egyptian Government over interference with British shipping in the 
Suez Canal. When martial law had been proclaimed in May 1948 
Egypt had claimed the right to search ships in the canal for contraband, 
and so long as the Egyptian-Israeli hostilities had lasted the Govern- 
ment had sympathized with this practice. But since the armistice there 
had been no relaxation but rather an intensification of the interference. 
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31 May—It was learned that the Government had sent Notes to the 
Bulgarian, Rumanian, and Hungarian Governments and to the Soviet 
Ambassadors in the three capitals invoking the enforcement sections 
of the peace treaties as a result of the violation of the ‘human rights’ 
clauses in these treaties. 

European Recovery Programme. A White Paper (Cmd 7702) was 
published reporting on the benefits derived from the first full year of 
Marshall Aid, up to the end of the first quarter of 1949. The allocation 
of £327 million from the U.S.A., together with resumed help from 
Canada, enabled the country to maintain imports while halting the 
previous rapid fall in the gold reserve. In the first quarter of 1949 the 
net gold and dollar deficit fell to £82 million from £93 million in the last 
quarter of 1948, and from £147 million in the first quarter of 1948. The 
sterling area’s holdings of gold and dollars increased from £457 million 
at the end of 1948, to £471 million at the end of March 1949. The 
volume index for visible exports (1938 equalling 100) stood at 156 for 
the first quarter of 1949, compared with 147 for the previous quarter. 
The volume of imports during the quarter was 79 per cent of the 
1938 rate. The general index of industrial production for the first 
quarter of 1949 was 24 per cent above the average for 1935-38. Marshall 
Aid had also made possible the joint planning for economic recovery 
undertaken by the O.E.E.C. 

Mr Wilson on Anglo-Canadian trade (see Canada). 

Agreement in principle on Anglo-Argentine trade (see Argentina). 

1 June —Gen. Robertson, British Military Governor and Commander 
in-Chief in Germany, was appointed to be British High Commissioner 
for Germany. 

Statement on self-government of Cyrenaica (see Libya). 

Mr Wilson returned to London from Canada. 

Sir William Strang in Tel Aviv (see Palestine). 

Berlin. Mr Mayhew told the Commons in answer to a question 
that 140 trains had reached Berlin from the western Zones between 
12 May, when the blockade was lifted, and 31 May. Of these 
only 20 had arrived since the Berlin railway strike began. He estimated 
that without the strike the volume of traffic would have been 70 per cent 
of the volume a year ago. 

Ireland Bill. 'The Commons passed an amendment to the Bill provid- 
ing that a person born in Southern Ireland of a Southern Irish father 
who was domiciled in Northern Ireland on 6 December 1922 and had 
not acquired Eire citizenship by 10 April 1935, did not cease to be a 
British subject on 1 January 1949. 

Jerusalem. The Lord Chancellor, Lord Jowitt, replying to a debate in 
the Lords said that the Government were in favour of the international- 
ization of the whole area of Jerusalem as laid down by the United 
Nations. They could not support any proposal that the Old City alone 
should be internationalized. 

Mr Bevin’s meeting with Egyptian Foreign Minister (see 
France). 
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GREECE. 19 May—Dr Evatt on conciliation work (see General 


Assembly). 
20 May—M.. Gromyko’s proposals (see U.S.S.R., United States, and 
Great Britain). 


Archbishop Damaskinos, who was Regent from the end of December 
-944 until the return of King George in 1946, died near Athens. 

21 May—The Government denied reports that they were not pre- 
»ared to consider an eventual diplomatic solution of the dispute. 

' 23 May—The Minister of Public Order, M. Rendis, ordered the 
-elease of 100 skilled workers out of 120 who had been detained for 
taking part in Communist meetings. 

25 May—M. Sofianopoulos, leader of the Republican left-wing, and a 
former Foreign Minister, told a press correspondent in Paris that three 
points should be considered in an attempt to solve the dispute: (1) all 
foreign aid should be simultaneously stopped on both sides; (2) allied 
discussions on Greece should be attended not only by the Government 
but also by the Left Centre, and the non-Communist Democratic Left, 
who were not represented in Parliament; (3) these discussions should be 
held among the responsible Great Powers rather than by the United 
Nations, and their success would be promoted by the formation of a 
representative Government consisting of moderate democratic elements. 

The General Staff announced that a rebel band east of the River 
Acheloos in Thessaly had been put out of action and that 119 rebels had 
been captured. 

Six Communists were executed on /Egina Island on charges of man- 
slaughter connected with the rising in December 1944. 

29 May—The General Staff announced that total losses from June 
1946-March 1949 were:—-Government forces: killed: officers, 826, 
men, 10,101; wounded: officers, 1,290, men, 21,961; missing, 3,756. 
Total, 37,934. Rebels: killed, found on the battlefield, 28,992; prisoners, 
13,105; surrendered, 27,931. Total, 70,028. No figures were available 
for rebel wounded carried off and cared for in hospitals of adjoining 
countries. Civilians: executed by rebels, 3,516; killed by mines, 731. 
Total, 4,247. The statement added that 402 railway bridges and 460 
road bridges had been destroyed, 11,750 houses burnt or demolished, 
54 schools and 85 railway stations destroyed, 6,982 villages looted, 
31,090 head of cattle, 40,492 draught animals, and 1,253,580 sheep 
carried off. Twenty-eight thousand children had been taken to neigh- 
bouring countries and 703,000 people had had to leave their homes. 

The Athens new agency reported that these details had been included 
in a proclamation dropped in leaflet form over rebel areas. The procla- 
mation had called on the rebels to leave the so-called democratic army 
and join in the reconstruction of the country. The Army would ‘guaran- 
tee life, safety, and resettlement in normal life’ to all who surrendered. 

30 May—Protest about air attack on Yugoslav village (see Yugoslavia). 


HUNGARY. 23 May—The Minister for Education, M. Ortutay, 
announced the nationalization of all theatres. 
25 May—U.S. Minister appointed (see United States). 
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30 May—It was learned that, following an exchange of Notes with 
Yugoslavia, the Yugoslav reparations commission had been expelled 
from the country. 

31 May—M. Rakosi, deputy Prime Minister, announced that a 
new Constitution with a presidential Council, similar to that in the 
U.S.S.R., was to be introduced. 

Note invoking peace treaty (see Great Britain). 

1 FJune—U.S. statement on peace treaty (see United States). 


INDIA. 21 May—Commonwealth. The All-India Congress Committee 
approved India’s continued membership of the Commonwealth. 
Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister, said that the London agreement had 
provided an opportunity for economic advance with no loss of national 
self-respect. He emphasized, however, that membership of the Com- 
monwealth did not prevent India from fighting South Africa’s policy in 
racial matters. This and certain issues with Pakistan would have to be 
taken up bilaterally. The Commonwealth did not wish to handle such 
disputes, as it was not a super-State. 

26 May—The Constituent Assembly decided to abolish the reserva- 
tion of seats in the Legislatures for minorities, except for the scheduled 
castes and Sikh backward classes. These exceptions would lapse after 
ten years. Pandit Nehru described the motion as ‘a historic turn in the 
destiny of India’. 

29 May—Kashmir. It was learned that Parliament had decided to 
allot four seats in the Assembly to representatives from Kashmir and 
Jammu. In a recent speech at Dehru Dun, Pandit Nehru said that peace 
was a prerequisite of a plebiscite in Kashmir and that no plebiscite 
was possible unless the refugees were rehabilitated. So long as ‘raiders’ 
remained in parts of Kashmir the return of refugees to those areas 
could not be expected. Sardar Patel, deputy Prime Minister, said in a 
speech the following day that the Government had no intention of 
attacking Pakistan but that ‘if the tactics adopted by Pakistan since 
partition remain the same, we shall do everything necessary to defend 
ourselves’. He added that the country was spending {£120 million a 
year on defence, while the target fixed for undivided India had been 
£75 million. 


INDO-CHINA. 22 May—Approval of independence of Cochin-China 
(see France). 


INDONESIA. 19 May—Appointment of High Commissioner (see 
Netherlands). 

24 May—It was learned that Gen. Spoor, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Dutch forces, had been taken ill and that Gen. Buurman van 
Vreeden had been appointed acting Commander-in-Chief in his place. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF AGRICULTURAL PRO- 
DUCERS. 31 May—The third annual Conference opened at Guelph, 


Ontario. 
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ITALY. 20 May—Strikes. The agricultural labourers’ strike in the Po 
valley continued, with clashes between Communist pickets and anti- 
Communist workers. At Mediglia, a village ten miles from Milan, one 
person was killed and another injured. The police arrested about forty 
strikers. 

21 May—The Nenni Socialist Party (P.S.I.) announced the expulsion 
of Signor Romita and his associates, following his appeal to his 
followers in the Party to prepare for a general congress to discuss 
Socialist unity. 

Strikes. Another peasant was killed near Milan in attempts to enforce 
the farm labourers’ strike. 

23 May—The Republican Party announced its decision to leave the 
Communist-dominated National Confederation of Trade Unions 
C.G.I.L.). 

25 May—Ex-Italian Colonies. A statement was issued saying that 
the Government unanimously regarded the Bevin-Sforza plan ‘as the 
most favourable that could possibly be reached’ and that it would be 
‘opportune to preserve its spirit’. 

26 May—The trade union convention of the Saragat Social Democrat 
Party decided by 67 votes to 47 to leave the C.G.I.L. The decision was 
opposed by the left-wing members who proposed instead the formation 
of a new democratic Socialist bloc within the confederation pending 
another vote at a national level. 

28 May—Protest to Czechoslovak Government (see Czechoslovakia). 

29 May—Signor de Gasperi, Prime Minister, referred in a speech in 
Florence to the growing opposition of the Right and made it clear that he 
had no intention of working with them even if it meant losing votes. 

31 May—Ex-Italian Colonies. Signor de Gasperi, Count Sforza, 
Signor Giovannini, and Signor Saragat met to discuss a new basis for the 
return of some of the former colonies. 


JAPAN. 19 May—Statement on war crimes trials (see Great Britain). 
26 May—Gen. MacArthur on economic recovery (see United States). 
1 June—M. Yoshida, Prime Minister, told a press conference that the 
attitude of the U.S.A., Australia, and New Zealand towards the country 
was improving. He also said that Japan could and should trade with 
Communist China when conditions there were stabilized. 


KASHMIR. 29 May—It was learned that the U.N. Commission had 
moved its headquarters to Srinagar, and that it had received India’s 
reply to the truce proposals. Indian and Pakistan statements (see India 
and Pakistan). 

31 May—Pakistan’s replies to the truce proposals were delivered to 
the U.N. Commission. 


LIBYA. 22 May—Sir William Strang, Permanent Under-Secretary of 
State at the Foreign Office, arrived in Tripoli from London on a tour 
of North Africa and the Middle East. 

1 Fune—Cyrenaica. The Grand Senussi, the Emir Idris el Senussi, 
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issued a proclamation of independence and asked for British recognition 
of his assumption of all functions of government. He declared his inten- 
tion of forming a National Government based on an elected Parliament, 
Mr de Candole, the British Chief Administrator, said in a statement 
to the National Congress that the British Government recognized the 
Emir, ‘the freely chosen leader of his people, as the head of the Cyrenai- 
can Government; that they formally recognize the desire of Cyrenaicans 
for self-government and will take all steps compatible with their inter- 
national obligations to promote it; that they agree to the formation of a 
Cyrenaican Government with responsibility over internal affairs, and 
that they invite the Emir to visit London fer discussions on this matter; 
that in taking these steps they wish to emphasize that nothing will be done 
to prejudice the eventual future of Libya as a whole’. The statement 
ended with an expression of friendship and good will towards the Emir 
and the people. It was learned that the declaration had been made after 
consultation with the U.S. and French Governments and with the 
Dominions. The Italian Government had been informed beforehand. 
Tripolitania. The Mufti of Tripoli stated that he would lead Libya’s 
700,000 Moslems in a fight to the death if the United Nations reimposed 
Italian rule over Tripolitania. They had caches of arms secured during 
the war from the British Eighth Army and the Afrika Corps. 


MALAYA. 19 May—A bandit gang ambushed a combined army and 
police patrol eighteen miles from Kuala Lumpur, killing three men and 
wounding five. 

Three members of a security patrol were killed and four wounded in 
an ambush five miles from Batu Arang in Selangor. In the Rawang 
area of Selangor bandits ambushed an estate lorry, killing the driver 
and wounding five special constables. Three bandits were killed in the 
Kluang area of Johore, and two in the Tapah area of Perak. In the 
Kuala Lipis area of Pahang a police squad killed one bandit and 
arrested six others. 

22 May—Cheng Lu, formerly president of the Pan-Malayan Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, and Yeh Miao Su, a member of its executive 
bureau, made a broadcast from Peking attacking ‘the British imperialist 
murderers in Malaya’. 

23 May—lIt was learned that the R.A.F. had made a series of con- 
centrated attacks against the bandit area eighteen miles from Kuala 
Lumpur. Police and troops destroyed a fortified bandit camp at 
Bukit Mayong, near Batu Arang. 

26 May—A Malay police officer and a special constable were shot 
in a village near Kampar, in Perak, by two Chinese gunmen. Fourteen 
people were detained by the police. 

27 May—Bandits ambushed a Gurkha patrol in south Pahang, 
killing one man and wounding the six others. Two Malay constables 
were killed in an operation near Kemasek in Trengganu State. The 
R.A.F. made two heavy attacks in Southern Tregganu. 
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NETHERLANDS. 19 May—lIndonesia. It was announced that Mr 
Lovink, Secretary-General of the Foreign Ministry, had been appointed 
to succeed Dr Beel as High Commissioner of the Crown in Indonesia. 


NEW ZEALAND. 24 May—After an appeal by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Fraser, for the endorsement of a comprehensive defence policy, 
the Labour Party’s annual conference passed a resolution recommending 
that adequate defence measures be taken, including, if necessary, com- 
pulsory national service, provided that this was approved by a referen- 
dum among the electors. 


NORTHERN IRELAND. 25 May—Princess Elizabeth and the Duke 
of Edinburgh arrived in Belfast for a short visit. 


PAKISTAN. 29 May—Kashmir. It was learned that Mr Liaquat Ali 
Khan had said in a recent broadcast that India’s attitude to the holding 
of a Kashmir plebiscite was both stringent and obstinate. Pakistan 
would only accept a solution to the problem which guaranteed a ‘free 
voting right’ to the people of Kashmir. 


PALESTINE. 20 May—De jure recognition of Israel (see France). 

27 May—Agreement on sterling balance (see Great Britain). 

1 June—Sir William Strang, British Permanent Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs arrived in Tel Aviv. He had discussions with 
the Prime Minister, Mr Ben-Gurion, on Anglo-Israeli co-operation to 
raise living standards in the Middle East and also on the refugee prob- 
lem. He also met the Foreign Minister, Mr Sharett. 

It was learned that the Government had protested to the Egyptian 
Government against unwarranted interference with Israeli-bound 
shipping passing through the Suez Canal. They had notified the mixed 
Armistice Commission that such action was a contravention of the 
armistice and that if it did not cease immediately the matter would be 
referred to the Security Council. Trade with Australia and India had 
been seriously affected. 

Two Israeli soldiers were killed by Arabs who crossed the frontier 
near Maanit on the central front, according to an official spokesman in 
Tel Aviv. Current reports spoke of extensive Arab frontier raids. 


PAN-AMERICA. 31 May—Havana Conference. The Mexican delegate 
claimed the right of his country to part of the British Honduras. 


PERSIA. 26 May—In a statement to a British press correspondent the 
Shah declared that a strong and independent Iran was in the best 
interests of the world. But in spite of the declaration issued after the 
Teheran Conference in 1943 the allies had given them no compensation 
for their contribution to victory, while other countries which had 
suffered less and contributed less had received substantial aid. It was not 
true that Iran’s form of Government had any connections with a 
military dictatorship; it was, and would continue to be a democratic 
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Government, and the recent amendments to the Constitution ensured 
the proper functioning of true democracy. The seven-year plan was a 
small advance in the exploitation of the country’s resources but steps 
must be taken immediately to get a fairer distribution of the country’s 
riches and to induce the people in the overcrowded capital to return to 
constructive work in the provinces. 


POLAND. 19 May—The British Ambassador protested to the Foreign 
Ministry about their omission to inform the Embassy of the recent 
arrest of Mrs Firth, a Polish-born British subject employed on the 
Embassy staff. The Note said that the nature of the charges had been 
withheld. 


PORTUGAL. 30 May—Trade agreement with western Germany 
(see Germany). 


RUMANIA. 27 May—Dr Tatarescu, Foreign Minister from 1945 to 
1947, was reported to be under house arrest in connection with allega- 
tions that he had sent funds abroad. 

29 May—It was learned that the Government had stopped the 
payment of salaries to over 130 Catholic priests and monks, and to 
two Catholic bishops owing to their ‘undemocratic attitude’. 

30 May—Three former officials were found guilty of treason and 
one of gross negligence by a court-martial and were sentenced to up 
to 25 years imprisonment. The charges included betrayal of State 
secrets to the former U.S. military attaché, Col. Lovell. 

31 May—Note invoking peace treaty (see Great Britain). 

1 June—U.S. statement on peace treaty (see United States). 


SIAM. 1 Fune—Marshal Pibul, Prime Minister, told a British press 
correspondent that the country would welcome a security pact against 
aggression on the lines of the Atlantic Pact, to include all the nations of 
South-East Asia. On the subject of Communism he said that there was 
no evidence of any Russian interference in the internal affairs of the 
country. There had, however, been infiltration by picked Chinese 
Communist agitators and about 200 of them had recently been arrested 
and deported. He expressed confidence that his security forces could 
deal with any trouble that might arise with the Chinese minority. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 23 May—Dr Dinges, Acting Minister of Economic 
Affairs, announced in Parliament that the import of finished consumer 
goods, both from the sterling countries and from the U.S.A., would 
be banned in the second half of the year. The only exceptions would be 
goods shipped from Britain by 13 June and goods ordered in conformity 
with the exchange control regulations from the dollar area before 
30 June. 

Three Indians charged with culpable homicide in the January 
riots in Durban were sentenced to up to seven years hard labour. 
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29 May—Native crowds gathered in townships near Johannesburg, 

despite an official ban, expecting to be addressed by the Communist 
M.P., Mr Kahn. The police who dispersed them were stoned. 


SPAIN. 21 May—Lord Templewood’s denial of Gen. Franco’s 
allegations (see Great Britain). 

31 May—Gen. Franco arrived at Barcelona for a tour of Catelonia 
and the Pyrenees. 

1 June—A terrorist bomb was reported to have exploded in Barcelona. 


SYRIA. 29 May—The Government dissolved all political parties. 
Col. Zaim said that they might be allowed to function again after the 
new draft Constitution had been approved. 


TRANSJORDAN. 24 May—King Abdullah, reviewing the Arab 
Legion at an Army Day parade, called on them to ‘follow the tradition of 
the first Moslem armies and regain their glory . . by implementing the 
fundamentals of the last revolt’ (the 1916 Arab revolt). ‘General Arab 
unity must follow’. Syria, Iraq, and the Lebanon were represented at 
the ceremony. 


TURKEY. 19 May—It was learned that the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Fleet, Admiral Mehmet Ali Ulgen, had left for Washington. 


UNITED NATIONS 
ARMAMENTS COMMISSION 

26 May—The French delegate submitted a working paper inviting 
proposals for the ‘receipt, verification, and publication by an inter- 
national organ of control within the framework of the Security Council 
of full information to be supplied by all member States on their effective 
armed forces and armaments’, exclusive of material subject to research, 
experiment, and test. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

1 June—Under-developed Territories. It was learned that the Secretary- 
General, Mr Trygve Lie, in consultation with the directors of all the 
specialized agencies, had drawn up a two-year plan for technical 
assistance to under-developed territoties, in accordance with the fourth 
point of Mr Truman’s inaugural address, for submission to the next 
session of the Council. In a covering letter to the Council Mr Lie 
stated that the international agencies had proposed that they should 
finance their own projects through levies from member Governments, 
leaving the work of co-ordination to a technical assistance committee 
to be created in the U.N. Secretariat. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 

22 May—The fourth session was closed, after two committees had 
been set up, one for agricultural problems and the other for the develop- 
ment of intra-European trade. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

19 May—Greece. Dr Evatt, the retiring President, announced that 
efforts at conciliation between Greece and her three northern neigh- 
bours, in which he and other U.N. officers had been engaged in Paris 
and New York, were nearing success. An amended draft agreement on 
frontier questions and exchange of diplomatic representatives had been 
accepted by Greece ten days previously. The conciliation group would 
now cease its work but U.N. good offices would be available. 


INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FUND 

26 May—It was learned that Austria, Australia, Iceland, India, 
Luxemburg, and Siam had promised to make a collective contribution 
to the fund to prevent its closure. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

24 May—Hyderabad. The Foreign Minister of Pakistan ended a 
statement on the Hyderabad case by asking for a general amnesty for 
the political leaders of the State pending possible reference to the 
International Court of the question of the Council’s competence (which 
was challenged by India). When that question had been decided the 
Council should attempt to restore the status quo and the core of the 
dispute could then be reached. 


STATISTICAL OFFICE 
27 May—The world’s population in 1947, the latest year for which 
statistics were available, was reported to be 2,320 million. 


UNITED STATES. 19 May—Far Eastern Commission. Gen. Romulo, 
the Philippines representative on the Commission, protested against the 
U.S. decision to halt reparations from Japan arguing that Japan had 
deliberately sabotaged her economic recovery in order to win sympathy. 

20 May—Greece. M. Gromyko’s proposals (see U.S.S.R.). A state- 
ment issued by the State Department said that ‘so long as the present 
situation continues the U.S.A. will not relax its determination to assist 
the Greeks in protecting themselves against aggression’. But a bona-fide 
effort by the U.S.S.R. to remove the threat to the security of the Greek 
people would be welcomed and the Government were fully prepared to 
discuss the matter with them at the United Nations, where the Greek 
Government would have full participation, and which was the only 
proper forum for this question. Internal affairs such as an amnesty and 
elections were, however, the sole concern of the Greek Government. 

Far Eastern Commission. It was learned that the Chinese representa- 
tive had issued a statement criticizing the recent U.S. announcement on 
Japanese reparations (see p. 336). 

21 May—It was announced that President Truman and the President 
of Brazil had agreed to work out a programme for economic develop- 
ment and social progress in Brazil. President Dutra later left for home. 

22 May—Mr Forrestal, former Secretary of Defence, who had been 
suffering from a nervous breakdown, committed suicide. 
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23 May—European Recovery Programme. 'The Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives recommended by 22 votes to 19 
that the appropriations for the year beginning 1 July 1949 be cut from 
$4,198,200,000 to $3,568,470,000, owing to falling prices. 

25 May—China. Mr Webb, acting Secretary of State, said that the 
Government had been exchanging views on the events in China with all 
countries having major interests there including Britain, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, India, Pakistan, New Zealand, ‘Australia, 
Ceylon, Canada, and South Africa, with a view to adopting a common 
policy if this were felt to be desirable. 

Mr Davis was appointed Minister to Hungary in succession to Mr 
Chapin, who had been recalled for consultations after Cardinal Mind- 
szenty’s trial. 

Dr Bunche, acting Palestine Mediator, declined an offer by President 
Truman of the post of Assistant Secretary of State for the Near East and 
African Affairs. 

26 May—Japan. Gen. MacArthur, Supreme Allied Commander in 
Japan, said in a press article that Japan had increased production by 
100 per cent in two years up to the end of 1948. Exports too had risen 
due, partly, to the development of trade unionism which for the first 
time in history had freed Japanese labour from exploitation. But delay 
in drafting a peace treaty was keeping the country in a state of economic 
blockade and even after the treaty was signed the food problem would 
be a continuing struggle. He reaffirmed that the U.S. political aim in 
Japan ‘lay along the middle road,to democracy’. Their primary economic 
purpose had been to encourage a ‘capitalistic system based upon free 
private competitive enterprise’. 

E.R.P. The House of Representatives accepted a compromise by 
which the appropriations should be cut as proposed but with the proviso 
that the funds should cover ten and a half months instead of a year. 

27 May—Atlantic Pact. The Senate received a message from Mr 
Acheson in Paris appealing for the earliest possible ratification of the 
pact, and also for approval of the military assistance programme before 
the end of the session. 

31 May—China. The State Department announced that the U.S. 
Consulate in Mukden was being closed owing to the ‘arbitrary restric- 
tions’ imposed by the local Chinese authorities. 

1 June—Bolivia. The State Department reporting on the situation in 
Bolivia stated that two Americans had been murdered and two badly 
beaten in the Catavi area. Others weie being held as hostages. Bolivian 
and U.S. planes had evacuated most Americans from the region. It was 
learned that the Bolivian Ambassador had expressed his Government’s 
regret at the death of the two Americans. 

Mr Webb announced that the answers received from the Govern- 
ments of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania to the U.S. Notes on the 
violation of the human rights clauses of the peace treaties had shown ‘no 
willingness to remedy the situation’. The Government intended there- 
fore to take further steps in accordance with the treaty procedure. 
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U.S.S.R. 20 May—Greece. Tass announced that discussions on Greece 
had taken place in New York between M. Gromyko, Deputy Foreign 
Minister, Mr Rusk, U.S. Assistant Secretary of State, and Mr McNeil, 
British Minister of State. At the last meeting on 14 May M. Gromyko 
had put forward the following proposals: (1) a joint appeal to the 
belligerents to stop hostilities; (2) a general amnesty; (3) Parliamentary 
elections with representatives of the ‘People’s Liberation Movement’ 
taking part in the controlling body, and under the supervision of the 
U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., and Britain; (4) a joint commission of the three 
Powers to control the northern frontiers of Greece; (5) the cessation of 
military aid to the Greek Government by foreign States; (6) the fixing 
of a date for the withdrawal of foreign troops. Comment by State 
Department and Foreign Office (see United States and Great Britain). 

25 May—Moscow radio reported that on 28 April the British Am- 
bassador had complained to the Foreign Ministry about the treatment 
of members of the Embassy staff, particularly the Soviet citizens among 
them. He had also complained that entry visas were refused to British 
citizens in the diplomatic service. Such obstacles could not be tolerated 
and if they were not removed Britain would take reciprocal measures. 
On 20 May the Government had replied, rejecting both complaints. 
The first was an ‘impermissible attempt . . . to interfere in the mutual 
relations between Soviet organs and Soviet citizens’. On the second they 
reafirmed their right to refuse a visa to a persona non grata, The tone 
of the British Note was greatly resented. Foreign Office statement (see 
Great Britain). 

31 May—Note invoking peace treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Rumania (see Great Britain). 


YUGOSLAVIA. 22 May—A new purge of anti-Tito Ministers in 
Belgrade was reported by Rude Pravo, the Czech Communist paper in 
Prague. Those arrested included M. Zlatic, a former Minister, and M. 
Niclic, a member of Parliament described as a founder of the Yugoslav 
Communist Party. 

It was learned in Belgrade that Albania had returned without com- 
ment a Note from the Government protesting against the incident on 
Lake Skadar on 6 May. 

24 May—Trade agreements with France (see France). 

27 May—M. Todorovich, Minister of Agriculture, told Parliament 
that the number of peasant producer co-operatives had increased to 
4,250. The Government’s policy was still opposed, however, by some of 
the remnants of capitalism, and hostile elements had even resorted to 
active sabotage. A law had been passed giving the State more power to 
check these enemies and also to ensure that the co-operatives remained 
voluntary. 

30 May—Reparations delegation ordered to leave Hungary (see 
Hungary). 

Greece. The Foreign Ministry protested to the Greek Legation about 
an alleged attack by a Greek Army plane that morning on a Yugoslav 
village. Three people had been killed and four injured. 
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